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‘tae straight eave lean- 
to conservatory adjoins 

the beautiful brick 
Colonial residence of 
Chandler Hovey, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. The glass is 
24 inches wide, now a 
feature of our construc- 
tion. Makes a particularly 
light, productive glass gar- 
den. Send for the new 
catalog. It’s by far the 
most complete one yet 
published. 























We Must Sell 
This Spring 


45,000 HEMLOCK 


4 to 8 in. transplanted 


35,000 RED PINE 


12 to 18 in. transplanted 


15,000 BALSAM FIR 


12 to 15 in. transplanted 











And about 50,000 other assorted Evergreens 
in similar sizes. All Nursery-grown in the East. 


Real Bargain Prices 


quoted for spring shipment in 
quantity. Write us for full infor- 


mation. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St. NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 























ket 
Bethan 


New York 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 


Chicago 
202 S. LaSalle Street 


Toronto 
308-A Harbor Com. Bldg. 


Offices in Many 
Other Principal Cities 




















Evergreens for All-Year Beauty 


Many gardens and home-grounds are dull in winter; trees and 
shrubs mere skeletons, branches utterly bare, or a few dead leaves 
rustling in the cold winds. Nothing of interest in the whole scene. 


Some places are attractive and cheerful. There is color, branches 
clothed with foliage, winds are tempered, and the grounds invite 
you to a ramble even on the coldest day, or in the strongest wind. 


Hicks’ Time Saving Evergreens 


make the difference. Their beauty increases as they bend under loads of snow, 
and sway in winter _—. Hicks’ Time-Saving Evergreens can be moved now 
as well as at any e of year. Available sizes 

will give immediate effects. We suggest that you 
visit the nursery and select the specimens. If 
this is not possible, send for our latest catalogue 
—or request our representative to call. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


P. O. Box E 
Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 
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2 Boston Florists E 
Ten Mesum eT oo 





BOSTON 


67 BEACON STREET powers 


Phones: Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 


Cable Address “Obefio”’ 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








Carbone 


INC, 
FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 




















RARE PLANTS 


Unusual Shrubbery, Fancy Perennials, 
Iris, Cotoneasters, Daphnes, and Hun- 
dreds of Extraordinary Items. 


Write for Rare Plant Catalog 


F. M. ELLIS 
Dept. H Griffin, Ga. 


TOTTY’S 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 














EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 





FARR NURSERY CO. 


Flowering shrubs, evergreens, nies, 
iris, phlox, and general perennials for 
large and small plantings. 


General Catalog on Request 


Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 


On Wm. Penn Highway (Route 22) 
12 miles west of Reading 




















OMittle Tree Farms B 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Headquarters for Landscape and Forestry 
Service and Supplies. 
Design, Construction, Planting, Maintenance 
Nursery Stock, Garden Tools and Accessories 
Send for Free Catalog 
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Late December Work 


LOXINIAS may be raised from seed sown in December. The 
seed germinates quickly and the seedlings will be ready for 
transplanting by the middle or end of January. 


Apple trees may be pruned at any time now, although it is 
best not to do the work when the weather is very cold. 


Bedding geraniums which have been lifted carefully can be sus- 
pended from a beam in a cool cellar and left without further 
attention until Spring. They should hang with the tops down. 


Browallias purchased now will flower for many weeks in a 
winter window garden. They are the best blue flowers for grow- 
ing indoors but need a sunny window and good drainage. 


It is wise to remove snow from the tops of evergreen hedges 
having flat tops, for otherwise the plants may be broken down 
and badly damaged. 


The calla lily may be started into growth now. This is a plant 
which requires heavy feeding with bone meal or a liquid fertilizer. 


Feeding stations for the birds should be put up at once. 


If apples are to be kept in good condition throughout the 
Winter in a cellar, a temperature below 40 degrees must be main- 
tained. A moist atmosphere is better than one which is dry. 


The pruning of grape vines may be undertaken at once, al- 
though this work can be done at any time during the Winter. 


Rhubarb, Witloof chicory and sea kale can be forced in a cellar. 
If forcing roots have not been grown in the home garden they can 
be purchased for a small amount. Rhubarb roots must be allowed 
to freeze before they are forced. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
e 





367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








For Winter Blooms 


Lily of the Valley Pips 
Bdl. of 25, $2.00; 100, $7.00 


Paper White Narcissus 
Mammoth bulbs 
Doz. $1.25; 100, $9.00 
Selected bulbs 
Doz. $1.00; 100, $7.00 


Soleil d’or Narcissus 
Doz. $2.50; 106, $18.00 
Mailed Free at Dozen Prices 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 and 18 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. pee 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown — 
Best by Test” 

















Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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NATIVE PLANTS 


for 


FORCING 


We can supply frost-cured clumps of the 
following Natives for immediate shipment 


Each Doz. 
Cypripedium pubescens .............. $.50 $5.00 
Cypripedium hirsutum (spectabilis) ...  .50 5.00 
PE UE 6s Kaeewesscyeseceed .25 2.00 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit (bulbs) ........... 25 2.00 
Uvularia (Merrybells) ............... 25 2.00 
Trillium grandiflorum (bulbs) ....... 10 1.00 

ALSO 
Lily-of-the-Valley ...............006- .50 5.00 
ON FROIN aoc 6k scceeaaueeounes -50 5.00 
FHHORSFORD, 


CHARLOTTE VERMONT 


Catalo g of perennials, lilies, rare orchids and ferns, 
shrubs and evergreens mailed on request 
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Christmas Wreaths 


You still have ae 
time to send for | 
some of our genu- | 
ine hand-made, 
fresh Balsam 
wreaths. They are 
ideal Christmas 
gifts. | 
No.1 12-inch wreath 
with five cones 
and five sprays 


of berries. $1.00 | 
each. 

No.2 15-inch wreath | 
with six small | 
sprays and six 
sprays of ber- 
ries. $1.50each. | 

No.3 20-inch wreath L 
with five large 


each. 


BOX G 





cones and five sprays of berries. $2.50 each. 


No. 4 20-inch wreath with continuous decoration of cones and ber- 
ries. More elaborate than No. 3. $3.50 each. 


No.5 A large 26-inch wreath built on frame for store or cemetery 
use, decorated with many cones, catkins and berries, $7.00 


We have also a nice lot of other real evergreen material for 
decorations and will gladly send our complete list. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
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Christmas Gift Bonks 


I oo ie 6 6b prc cscs seed eseveeesewews $2.50 


We EE CED bc ncwsereccescrresecerecsotslbeeess 2.50 
BISSETT—The Book of Water Gardening .............ceceececees 5.00 
BOTTOMLEY—Design of Small Properties ..............ceceeeeees 3.00 
BREWSTER—tThe Little Garden for Little Money ................. 1.75 
ee I es ob. a Oe a.c 6 e's Weiwies viebendieeeeulans 2.50 
CRAIG—tLilies and Their Culture in No. America ..................- 3.00 
DURA Week SUPWOE GAUGE coc c cccccvcccccsccccccioccces 2.50 
ip adie sees usw bd ON0 4005S o054eeeuM 5.00 

EY he art cic eee olalag 67.6 ae ROSE e~e dae eso Hele atle 6.00 
HAMBLIN—American Rock Gardens ........... 2c ccc ec ec cececcees 1.25 
HARDING—Peonies in the Little Garden ..............ccceeseeees 1.75 
HOTTES—Book of Annuals .......... paola 66s were ail Rie tachlecekeatga are 1.50 

ik ia eh tiles Wi Gie-w ee 0: 6:4 0188' 8 HAO tS HORE 3.00 

ee Oe IE Eg oo cc cccccctscssccesece 1.75 

ET og cnc b.c co cle cs oeeeeecess ree cies 1.50 

1001 Garden Questions Answered ...............eseeeee 2.00 
HUBBARD and KIMBALL—Introduction to the Study of Landscape - 

PE £Sbb R666 0446 BENDER GOES OERS 4. 
JENNINGS—Complete Home Landscape ..............eeeeeseeeees 2.50 
re is hive ctasy cs gendxsdedeecbot bien 1.75 
SE, wore nccccceccrsocresveccesees 1.75 
McFARLAND—Roses and How to Grow Them .................5.. 2.00 
aria Gd) a oa 6 wad 60 naw .6 wlehero betwee 3.00 
eS TO ig ok. n.e'w oe's 0 0.0.00 60 60a heed o omen-ae 5.00 
OLIVER and HOTTES—Pilant Culture .......cccccccccccccscccece 3.50 
ORTLOFF—tThe Garden Blue Book of Annuals and Perennials ....... 2.50 
oc on. cee saces ocpebe sane aioutceoeaueee 1.25 
Pe OID ovcdccnccscscc cece teceeesoesosepens 3.00 
I Do 3.6 5 a's. asad we dine 9 4606 eal ee mee 2.50 
ERGs oa ke gla Gud dred) iad wanda ela edie 89 base ate 1.00 
is 2 ec tiriang al Ene.6. gl be et otra ele whee srk OO 1.00 
SAWYER—Water Gardening and Goldfish ................00eeeees 1.50 
SHELTON—-Beautiful Gardens in America ................22e0e00: 10.00 
STEELE—Design in the Little Garden ................ cece eccces 1.75 
VILLIERS-STUART—Spanish Gardens; Their History, Types and 
EE CS 46a p Waleekne See 6 oedeeee os.ou 8.50 
WILDER—Pleasures and Problems of Rock Gardens ............... 20.00 
We OO DIU MONEE ociviceiiceteieceecewsccdebrbcccesect 2.50 


Any of the above books may be ordered through 
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Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
































CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 





Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 





ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Modern Effects at the Flower Exhibitions 


HE modernistic tendency has reached the flower exhibi- 

tions, a fact which has been demonstrated at several of the 
shows this season when futuristic designs have been featured. 
One such effort was made by White & Johnson at the recent 
Autumn Exhibition in Boston, when a carnation group was 
put up in the modern manner. A more ambitious plan was 
carried out at the recent great flower show in Sedalia, Mo., 
when the State Fair Flower Company filled a stage with a 
display of chysanthemums and greenhouse plants backed 
by a modernistic design as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Whether flower lovers and show patrons approve this 
type of exhibit or not, the fact remains that it is spreading 
and is likely to be seen on a more extensive scale the coming 
season, although in all probability it is merely a temporary 
deviation from the more conventional method of arranging 
exhibits. 


California Rose Society 


The California Rose Society has just been organized with 
the following officers and directors for the year 1930: 

Honorary president, Dr. E. M. Mills, Santa Ana; presi- 
dent, F. L. Hieatt, San Diego; vice-president, J. W. Estes, 
Santa Ana; secretary, Mrs. Elsie Case, San Diego; treasurer, 
J. Disbrow Baker, Pasadena; editor, W. S. Merrill, Point 
Loma; directors: Dr. Emmet Rixford, San Francisco; Mrs. 
Oakleigh Thorn, Santa Barbara; Clarence G. White, Red- 
lands; Peter MacKenzie, Coronado; John A. Armstrong, 
Ontario; J. H. Van Barneveld, Montebello. 

The annual dues in the new society will be $2.50. It is 
expected that a yearly hand book will be published as well 
as a monthly magazine to be called the Californian Rosarian. 
At least two rose shows are to be held annually and there 
are to be occasional pilgrimages to rose gardens 
and nurseries. It is also planned to establish a 
botanical garden of roses to include a test 
ground for new and old varieties and to collect 
a library of books, magazines, pamphlets, 
photographs and stereopticon slides. 

An attempt is to be made, too, to arrange 
for obtaining plants of old and rare varieties 
that are no longer propagated in the commer- 
cial nurseries and to discover and care for rose 
bushes that are of notable size or of rare vari- 
eties. By making a payment of five dollars a 
year it will be possible to maintain membership 
in the California Rose Society and in the 
American Rose Society. 


Lectures in New York 


The following lectures are to be held in 
Steinway Hall auditorium, 109 West 57th 


Street, New York, under the auspices of the Horticultural 
Society of New York. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 9: “The Hardy Flower Garden.’’ Illustrated. 
By Henry Wild. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 23: “Southern Gardens.”’ Illustrated. By Mrs. 
Robert L. Cooney, President, Peachtree Garden Club, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13: “Six Tests of Garden Design.’’ How to 
Make and How to Know the Well Planned Garden. Illustrated. 
By Bradford Williams, Boston, Mass. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27: “Flower Arrangement.’’ Actual Demon- 
stration with Flowers and Various Types of Containers. By Mrs. 
Walter R. Hine, winner of the maximum number of prizes in the 
flower arrangement classes of the Garden Club of America Schedule 
at the 1928 International Flower Show. 


All the lectures will be given at 8.15 P. M. They will be 
free and the public is invited. 


Curious Mountain Fungi Collected 


Dr. Fred J. Seaver, Curator of Fungi in the New York 
Botanical Garden, recently returned from an extended myco- 
logical foray through the mountains of Colorado, Wyoming 
and South Dakota, in co-operation with Mr. Paul F. Shope 
of the University of Colorado. The object of the expedition 
was to collect and study the fungi of those regions concerning 
which very little is known. In connection with this expedi- 
tion, he also attended the summer meeting of the Botanical 
Society of America held in the University of Wyoming sum- 
mer camp located in the Medicine Bow Range Mountains. 
The camp was located at an elevation of 9,500 feet. An ex- 
pedition was made to the top of the range in the regions of 
perpetual snow. One of the items of interest in this vicinity 
was the “‘red snow,” caused by an algae which grows in such 
abundance as to give the snow a blood-red color. 

One of the interesting fungi obtained was the “‘ink-spot’’ 
fungus of the aspens, abundant in the mountain region. Al- 





An Exhibit in the Modern Manner at a Recent Flower Show in Sedalia, Mo. 
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though this fungus has been known for a number of years its 
life history has never been thoroughly worked out. For the 
first time the perfect stage has been collected and a detail study 
will be made in the near future. From 25 to 75 per cent of 
the leaves of the aspens are often killed by the fungus, causing 
the trees to become much disfigured and in many cases killed 
outright. 

Between 500 and 600 specimens of fungi were brought 
back and these will be studied and divided in numerous sets 
and used for exchange duplicates in order to add to the 
already extensive collections of The New York Botanical 


Garden. 


Chrysanthemum Society of America 


The 20th annual exhibition of the Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety of America was held in Indianapolis, Ind., November 
12-14. The show was a large one with many garden effects. 
The officers elected were as follows: President, Charles W. 
Johnson, Brecksville, O.; vice-president, George Petris, 
Adrian, Mich., secretary, Arno H. Nehrling, Richmond, Ind.; 
treasurer, W. F. Ekas, Baltimore, Md. It was voted to hold 
the next meeting and exhibition in Detroit, Mich. 


Pennsylvania Garden Club Federation 

A preliminary meeting to consider the possibilities of 
forming a Pennsylvania State Federation of Garden Clubs 
was held under the auspices of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, in the society’s rooms, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, on November 25. 

It was decided that the time is ripe for such an organization 
and that the Society shall issue invitations to all garden clubs, 
horticultural societies and nature organizations in Pennsyl- 
vania, the addresses of which are on file in The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society's office, to send delegates to a meeting 
to be held later in the season. 

It will be very much appreciated if all persons interested in 
this project will send the names of such organizations, with 
the names and addresses of their officers whenever possible, 
to The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society for its files. 





Peony and Iris Growers Meet 

A meeting of the Commercial Peony and Iris Growers 
Association was held in Chicago, December 2 and 3. The 
following officers were elected: President, Paul L. Battey, 
Glencoe, IIl.; vice-president, Sam Carpenter, Oswego, Kan.; 
treasurer, W. L. Gumm, Remington, Ind. H. T. Beckman, 
Van Wert, Ohio, was elected secretary to succeed H. G. Seyler. 
Robert Wayman emphasized the necessity of removing all 
dead foliage in the Fall and Spring in order to prevent breed- 
ing places for the iris borer. 


Doylestown (Pa.) Nature Club 


Early in 1907, the Doylestown Nature 
Club was organized by Mrs. Irvin M. James 
with seven charter members; it now num- 
bers more than 300 members. The various 
objects of the club are to study nature in 
every phase, to conserve the wild life of the 
countryside, to promote interest in forests, 
to protect the birds and to quicken an inter- 
est in all branches of nature study. The club 
prints a yearbook. 

Last year a Garden Committee was 
formed to help home-owners to make better 
gardens and to beautify their back yards 
and unsightly places. At Fort Hill, a little 
stone house of pre-Revolutionary days, 
which is the home of Dr. Henry C. Mercer, 
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is the club museum. There, too, is the bird sanctuary, and 
now an arboretum is being started. 


Mr. Thomas Roland Passes Away 


HOMAS ROLAND of Nahant, Mass., died Wednesday, 

December 11, at the Lynn Hospital, following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. He was 69 years of age. Mr. Roland 
had often been called the greatest plantsman in America and 
was known from one end of the country to the other, largely 
because of the magnificent acacia groups put up by him at 
flower exhibitions in different cities. He had been a trustee of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for 21 years. He was 
also chairman of the exhibition committee, and a member of 
the prize committee. In addition he was president of the 
Boston Flower Exchange, an ex-president of the Society of 
American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, vice- 
president of the Horticultural Club of Boston, one of the 
founders of the American Orchid Society and a member of 
many other organizations. The Thomas Roland Medal of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society was established in 
his honor. He had been awarded innumerable medals by this 
Society and other organizations and in recent years had had 
many other honors heaped upon him. Nevertheless, he was 
the most modest of men, always calm and well poised and 
always ready to lend a helping hand. 


Death of Mr. James Boyd 


R. JAMES BOYD, president of The Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, died suddenly at the Bryn Mawr 
Hospital, Bryn Mawr, Pa., early Monday morning, Decem- 
ber 2. He had been in poor health for a long time, but was 
constant in attendance at the rooms of the Society. 

Mr. Boyd was born Feb. 1, 1858, in Boston, Mass., where 
he was educated and resided until 1881, when he removed to 
Philadelphia and with his brother, Alexander Boyd, Jr., 
established the business of James Boyd & Bro. In 1882 he 
married Elizabeth J. Longstreth, daughter of Dr. M. Fisher 
Longstreth of Philadelphia. She died in 1908. 

In 1917 he retired from active business, and since that 
time had given much attention to horticultural matters, in 
which he had always been greatly interested. He had been 
president of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society since 
1918. He was president of the American Peony Society in 
1917-1918, and had been a director since 1912. He had been 
a director in The American Iris Society since its formation in 
1920 and a director in the American Rose Society since 1920. 
He was also a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, The Horticultural Society of New York, The Ameri- 
can Horticultural Society of Washington, D. C., and the 
American Orchid Society. 

In 1924 The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society awarded 
Mr. Boyd the Schaffer Gold Medal “for 
earnest effort and success in advancing the 
interests of horticulture.” In 1927 this 
society, at its centennial dinner, awarded 
him the Centenary Gold Medal for “‘his 
unique service in putting the society in its 
present flourishing condition, and for his 
valuable and long continued service in many 
lines of horticulture.”’ 

Mr. Boyd was a member of the Art Club, 
Merion Cricket Club and The Pennsylvania 
Society of Sons of the Revolution. He is 
survived by two sons and two daughters as 
follows: Mrs. A. F. M. Chandler of Haver- 
ford, Pa., with whom he made his home, 
Mrs. G. Abbott Hunt, Jr., of Los Angeles, 
Cal., Fisher L. Boyd and Alexander Boyd 
of Haverford. 














Christmas Roses as They Grow for T. A. Weston at His Home in New Jersey 


Making the Most of the Christmas Rose 


most remarkable flowering plants in cultivation, for 

unlike the general run of garden subjects, it reserves its 
main flowering season for the last month or so of the year, 
although it does as a rule give spasmodic blooms up to 
March. There are, of course, many plants that will flower 
at their best in November and December, but they require 
the protection of a greenhouse as neither the plants nor their 
flowers will tolerate frost. The Christmas rose, however, 
scorns any protection in this section of the United States and 
most parts of Europe, although the shelter of a frame sash 
or a cold house will naturally insure cleaner and finer blooms. 
It is this ability to flower in the open, even when several 
degrees of frost occur each night, that makes the Christmas 
rose so outstanding, but this characteristic is further enhanced 
by the fact that the flowers are as beautiful as single white 
roses. They will withstand 15 to 20 degrees of frost without 
serious harm. 

The accompanying picture shows part of a bed of 21 plants 
flowering on November 10. The first dozen flowers were 
cut November 3 and between that date and November 23 
over 27 dozen blooms were gathered, the largest fully three 
and one-half inches across. At time of writing, December 6, 
scores of blooms remain although, of course, frozen. These 
plants were set out in May, 1928, two large clumps being 
divided into 21 portions, some of them rather small. The 
crop the following Fall was fair, but not, of course, compar- 
able to that of this season. 

This plant is not averse to disturbance for in England it 
is customary for commercial growers to lift big clumps and 
bench them in a cold house in October, so that a clean crop 
can be secured. But the roots do resent cutting up and the 
more closely they are divided the fewer flowers the divisions 
will yield the next season. Therefore, if one wants flowers 
the clumps must be strong with plenty of crowns. The roots, 
which are blackish, hence the name niger, are easily cut up 
as between the foliage prominent eyes are visible in the 
Spring time. The foliage is evergreen and reminds one of 
Pachysandra terminalis though much larger. Even a strong 


‘T= Christmas rose (Helleborus niger) is one of the 


plant has but few leaves, therefore these must be preserved— 
they may last for several years. If from any cause the foliage 
dies away, no flowers can be expected, therefore, while ex- 
tremely tough, it is advisable to give the plants a light 
covering of hay when severe weather sets in; if covered by 
frames, no other protection is necessary. 

Helleborus niger is a very old time plant, for it came into 
cultivation from Austria in 1596; great clumps of it are to 
be seen in old cottage gardens in England, while at Kew it is 
one of the sights, masses of it being planted there. It loves a 
semi-shaded position—the plants shown are sheltered from 
the north and at times shaded by trees from the hottest sun. 
A good loam heavily impregnated with rotted leaves is 
appreciated—the bed depicted had some three inches of Adco 
rotted oak leaves dug into it before the plants were set out. 
Good soakings of water are needed in dry weather. Beyond 
this there is nothing to the growing of Christmas roses. The 
main difficulty is to secure the plants for while the happy 
English can buy large clumps for less than 50 cents, here in 
the United States there are few who can supply even the small 
roots, for which $1.25 to $1.50 is asked. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Vines to Grow Indoors 


INES which can be grown successfully in the average 

living room or dining room are few and those adaptable 
for indoor plant boxes fewer still. The Wandering Jew is 
probably the easiest to handle and the most resistant to the 
unfavorable conditions found in the house. The variegated 
form is the prettiest and is very easy to grow but should be 
pinched frequently to make it more branching. It is propa- 
gated from slips very readily. 

Periwinkle (Vinca major) is prettier but less easy to keep 
in good condition throughout the Winter. It grows rapidly 
but the shoots must be kept pinched back to have it look 
well. The best time to do this pinching is when the shoots are 
from four to six inches long. New plants are obtained readily 
by burying one of the stems in a little soil. It will root in 
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six or eight weeks and can then be detached from the parent 
plant. 

English ivy is very readily handled when grown in pots 
and thrives even when there is no direct sunlight. In a light 
window it will grow more readily and can be trained around 
the sill or in a circular form on stakes or a trellis in the pot. 
This ivy is always at its best when allowed to climb. Very 
pretty glass bowls are now being made especially to contain 
ivy, which will thrive in water with no soil. 

Kenilworth ivy (Linaria cymbalaria) is equally useful 
although not so well known. Its leaves are small, round and 
green and it makes rapid growth. Not infrequently it flowers, 
producing a pretty little white blossom. The Kenilworth ivy 
is a much better plant than German ivy (Senecio mikani- 
oides) although the latter plant is not to be despised in spite 
of the fact that it is somewhat coarse. It is a pretty vine and 
grows with remarkable rapidity, but it must be pinched 
severely to keep it from becoming spindling. 





The Old but Rare Flower Named Marica 


Maricas as House Plants 


— are old time plants which, for some reason, 
have never become common in the trade, although they 
propagate readily. Amateurs frequently give plants to their 
friends, with the result that they become more or less common 
in communities here and there, although in other places they 
are unknown. 

Maricas are closely allied to irises. They are hardy in the 
South and can be planted in the Autumn. In the North they 
are grown as house plants. They have long flag-like leaves and 
curious blossoms carrying three spreading outside segments 
and three smaller inner segments. M. gracilis is the one most 
commonly grown. It makes a pretty plant with white or 
bluish outer segments, while the inner segments are spotted 
with reddish brown. This plant will grow two feet high. 
M. Northiana is rather more handsome but not so often seen 
in this country, although a native of Brazil. The inner seg- 
ments of this species are heavily mottled with deep red. 

The maricas like a rich compost in which there is a generous 
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amount of sand. When growing, and particularly in the 
flowering time, they require much water. It is only necessary 
to divide the rhizomes in order to make new plants. The tips 
may also be rooted in sand. When Summer comes the plants 
may be set out of doors. Although very pretty, the blooms 
of Marica last only a short time, opening before daybreak and 
beginning to fade before noon. There are no flowers in the 
evening, but buds continue to form for several weeks. 


Growing the Regal Lily From Seed 


Lesa lily seeds carefully harvested and cured usually 
possess high germinative qualities. But after germina- 
tion the little plant is very weak until it appears above the 
ground. If the seed is too deep, or the covering earth heavy, 
the seeds will not break through. If the seed bed is light and 
is permitted to dry out, the same result will follow. A seed 
bed of light soil, rich in black earth, shallow planting and 
earth well firmed after planting and kept constantly moist 
will produce strong bulblets. A lath frame, covering the bed 
will protect the young plants from the drying, burning sun. 

My greatest success has come from planting the seeds in 
flats in early February, transplanting into the garden in late 
May. Transplanting is done by lifting the contents of the 
flats without disturbing the roots, putting the mass in a 
shallow excavation, and then pulling the earth up around 
them, with a little earth sprinkled over them. This method 
gives a bulb large enough to transplant in the Fall, and many 
of them will bear one blossom the second year. 

Seeds sown out of doors need not be disturbed until after 
the second season’s growth. In the Fall of the first season 
the bed may be covered with about three-quarters of an 
inch of good light soil; this gives them a deeper covering 
for the second season. Coldframe planting and cultivation, 
undisturbed until after second season’s growth, offers good 
protection and favorable conditions. 

When the bulbs are as big as butternuts they may be 
planted in their permanent location and not disturbed again 
for seven to ten years. 

Fall planting is best. The bulbs should be lifted and trans- 
planted with as little injury to the roots as possible. If they 
are to be shipped they should be carefully packed between 
layers of damp moss. A dried bulb that has lost its roots 
will not do well until it has recovered. A season may be 
lost. 

The blossoming bulb has long, thick, fleshy roots which 
are easily injured or broken. They should be planted seven 
or eight inches deep, with several inches of good soil beneath 
them, into which the roots can grow and feed. The stem 
between the bulb and the surface puts out many feeding roots 
which also brace the stem against the wind. Little bulblets 
often form near the surface of the ground. It is best to re- 
move these annually. 

Fall care of the bed or surrounding earth is safest. Spring 
cultivation offers the danger of injury to the tender stem 
before it appears above the surface. A light raking in the 
Spring will break up the packed surface. 

A well grown bulb will do well in any good garden soil. 
Fertilizers, not too rich in nitrogen, but which make fibre 
and strength of stem, should be raked in. Bone meal, wood 
ashes, and acid phosphates are good. A light mulching of 
well rotted manure in the Fall will give excellent results. 

The production of seeds is an exhausting process to many 
plants. Immediately after blossoming remove the seed pods 
from the regal lily, except such pods as you wish to produce 
seeds. The food then made by the foliage will be used to en- 
large and invigorate the bulb. This I believe to be important 
to the vigor of the plants. 

The regal lily loves the open, but it grows well among 
shrubbery if not crowded and shaded. 


—Samuel Knowles. 
North Easton, Mass. 
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well-known grower, dug the last of his dahlia 

clumps December 3. It was through no accident that 
he waited so long but because he believes that tubers left in 
the ground mature much more satisfactorily than those which 
are dug early. It was necessary to break through two or three 
inches of frozen earth but the bulbs were clumped sound 
and in fine condition. Even when dahlias are dug earlier, Mr. 
Thatcher cures them well before putting them into storage. 
He says that much loss is due to the fact that dahlia tubers 
are stored before they have ripened off properly. He waits 
until the bit of stalk remaining on the clumps has become 
well hardened, although not so dry that the mark of the 
fingernail will not show on it. The clumps are then stored 
upright in: boxes with a layer of peat moss under them and 
with peat moss around them. About two inches of peat moss 
cover the bulbs but no boards or other covering is placed over 
the boxes. Handled in this way the tubers go through the 
Winter with but very little loss or deterioration. 


M* A. E. THATCHER of Uphams Corner, Mass., a 


Scabiosa caucasica and the new improved forms are not 
always a success in the mixed border. They appear to like 
an open situation, are not entirely happy in a soil lacking in 
lime. Like lupins they are somewhat slow in these parts and 
also very “‘miffy’’ in the early stages, dying off for no ap- 
parent reason. I have a few fairly strong plants but they do 
not produce the strong, straight stems and large flowers one 
sees in England; in fact, their growth is very straggly and the 
flowers oftentimes malformed. S. Columbaria, an improved 
form of which was sent out several years ago, is not hardy 
here. Seedlings grew well with me but even a coldframe was 
not equal to carrying them over the Winter. This species is a 
native of Britain but the form sent out was said to have come 
from South Africa. It may have done so but authorities still 
consider it as straight Columbaria. 
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And as showing the uncertainty of things, I may cite the 

new teazle (Perezia multiflora) sent out several seasons ago. 

The man who sent me the seed said it was doubtful if I could 

carry plants through the Winter, but as a matter of fact, the 

huge plants came through 100 per cent in a frame and they 
flowered freely when planted out the following season. Not 
being impressed by its weediness, I saved no seed, but seedlings 
came up freely in the early Fall and they defied the Winter 
without any protection whatever. Since then, odd plants have 
been coming up annually. On the other hand, the Chinese 
forget-me-not (Cynoglossum amabile) seeds freely and 
seedlings appear everywhere, but none of them survive. The 


first year when I saw the seedlings appearing I thought I had 
introduced a tartar, but not a plant came through. 


For several years the garden clubs have been trying to 
devise a way by which the smaller entries in their shows 
could be kept distinct. During the past year the plan of ar- 
ranging booths along one side of the hall with a separate 
exhibit in each booth seems to have found favor. Such a plan 
was carried out at the Autumn exhibition of the Hingham 
(Mass.) Garden Club, table decorations of fruit being dis- 
played in each alcove. The Garden Club of Sandusky (Ohio) 
developed the same plan on a more elaborate scale at its Fall 
show. Partitions simulating the partitions of a house sepa- 
rated the booths, making an admirable opportunity for win- 
dow box exhibits with living room surroundings. It is diffi- 
cult to describe an arrangement of this sort and the accom- 
panying illustration, it seems to me, tells the story very 
well indeed. There were many interesting features at this 
Sandusky show, I understand, but none which contained 
more useful suggestions for other clubs than this window 
box plan. 





A Novel Method of Showing Window Box Exhibit s Developed by the Garden Club of Sandusky, Ohio 
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A Notable Horticultural History* 


RESIDENT HOVEY wrote in 1865, “The history of 

the Massachusetts Horticultural Society is the history of 
horticulture in this country.’” That statement was almost 
literally true at the time but, of course, horticulture has en- 
larged its borders with the growth of the country. Neverthe- 
less, the official history of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, by Mr. Albert Emerson Benson, just off the press, 
has such a broad scope that it is entitled to a place on the 
library tables of those interested in horticulture wherever they 
may live. It would be difficult to find anywhere else a more 
detailed account of American horticulture in its early days. 
Mr. Benson paints with swift strokes the unceasing struggle 
with virgin soil which eventually brought out a new type of 
horticulture in the new land. 

The Rev. Francis Higginson boasted in 1629, ‘‘Our tur- 
nips, parsnips and carrots are here both bigger and sweeter 
than is ordinarily to be found in England. There are stores of 
pompions, cowcumbers and other things of that nature of 
which I know not.” Another early writer speaks of grapes 
that were four inches around, but it may be that some of these 
early horticulturists exaggerated a little in their enthusiasm, 
even as John Josselyn, who is quoted as saying, ‘“There are 
pond frogs in Massachusetts chirping in Spring like sparrows 
and sitting a foot high, in addition to radishes as big as a 
man’s arm.”’ Early gardening had its difficulties, though, for 
John Hull recounts that in 1661 fasts were held in Salem 
for deliverance from caterpillars and other destructive insects. 

Pomology began, according to Mr. Benson, when Governor 
Winthrop planted the seeds of Pippins on the island in Boston 
Harbor which has now become Governor’s Island, but which 
first was called the “‘Governor’s Garden.’’ Probably, however, 
Governor Endicott, who planted trees in Salem as early as 
1628, should be called our first nurseryman. He obtained his 
stock by exchanging land at the rate of one acre for two 
young trees. Early settlers soon discovered 
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days, many fine estates being made out there, including that 
of Marshall P. Wilder, General John Dearborn and Honor- 
able John Lowell. 

The first New England nurseries of much importance were 
those of John Kendrick in Newton and those of his son at 
Nonantum Hill. The first was started in 1790 and was de- 
voted to the raising of peach trees from seeds. John Winship, 
one of the society’s founders, was among the first to send cut 
flowers to the Boston market. Joseph Breck of Brighton made 
a business of seed selling and was editor of the Horticultural 
Register. For many years the Massachusetts society for pro- 
moting agriculture held exhibitions in Brighton. 

At this time, settlers in other parts of the country were 
setting out orchards and wine making was begun in Virginia 
as early as 1621. William Penn recorded that no Indian 
plantation was without peaches. The first botanic garden in 
America was started by John Bartrand near Philadelphia in 
1728, growing many plants, some of which were sent abroad 
to be exchanged for foreign material. Bartrand is credited 
with making the first experiment in hybridizing in this 
country. Charleston, S. C., had a large plantation of the 
European mulberry for silk worm production. The Indians 
in those early days were cultivating orange groves in the 
South, besides growing tobacco, corn, sweet potatoes and 
beans. The Linnean Botanic Garden at Flushing, N. Y., was 
founded about the middle of the 18th century. It covered 30 
acres with a collection of 600 different kinds of roses. William 
Robert Prince of the third generation became widely known 
in the horticultural world as an introducer of new plants. 
He dedicated his first pomological manual in 1831 to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

These interesting notes and many others of a similar nature 
come from the introductory chapter in Mr. Benson’s book, a 
chapter which makes a background for the chapters which 
follow and which deal more specifically with the society itself. 

This society was organized in 1829, when Boston contained 
about 600,000 inhabitants. Much has recently been written 
about the society’s early history, because this is its centennial 
year. Mr. Benson deals with it adequately but without un- 
necessary detail. This, indeed, is the policy which is followed 
throughout the book, a policy which makes it exceedingly 
interesting reading, even for those whose interest in horticul- 
ture is only general. The word pictures of the great men who 
were responsible for the society's birth and who nursed it 
along until it was able to put off its swaddling clothes are 
particularly worth while. 

At the first anniversary a dinner was served with such men 
as General Dearborn, Daniel Webster and Harrison Gray Otis 
in attendance. These dinners continued annual events for a 
long time and did much to promote mutual understanding 
and friendship. Ladies were not permitted to attend, however, 
until 1842, and even then objections to their presence were 
made on the grounds that “‘if they were admitted wine could 
not be.’’ In the light of the fact that several women are now 

trustees, it seems curious to find that they 





the delectable qualities of “‘syder’’ as they 
called it, and the use of which was justified 
because “‘it was nowhere spoken against in 
the Scriptures.’’ The early gardens fol- 
lowed the English plan in style and in- 
cluded fruit and shade trees planted on 
terraces. Governor Bellingham owned one 
of these estates on Tremont Street, Boston, 
afterwards notable as the first estate in 
New England to be provided with a hot- 
house. The finest garden was that of 
Thomas Hancock, which included the 
present State House grounds. Roxbury was 
the garden suburb of Boston in the early 





January 9. 


*'The History of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society,”’ by 
Albert Emerson Benson. Published at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Garden Club Council 


The next annual meeting of the 
National Council of Garden 
Club Federations will be held in 
Chicago, April 8 and 9, 1930, 
at which time the Garden Club 
of Illinois will act as hostess. 
The meetings will be held in the 
Palmer House and half fares on 
the railroads for presidents and 
delegates have been obtained. 
The executive board of the coun- 
cil will meet in New York, 


were given so little consideration in the 
early days. The mayor of Boston ended 
his address with the sentiment, ‘The 
modern garden of Eden, where women are 
still a match for the men and more than a 
match for any serpent.’ President Quincy 
of Harvard paid a grateful tribute to the 
founders of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society, ‘precursor and parent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society.’ 

Of course, much attention is given in 
the book to the founding of Mount 
Auburn Cemetery by the society and the 
ultimate break which resulted in a divorce, 
but with a kind of alimony which has 
given the society a large sum of money 
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from the sale of cemetery lots. The early Horticultural Halls, 
the first one on School Street and the second on Tremont 
Street, are described, as well as the exhibitions held in tents 
in the Public Gardens during the interim when the society 
was without a home of its own. Growth of horticulture, 
which came with the introduction of many plants and better 
cultural methods, is traced throughout the years which passed 
until the centennial was held in 1929. 

Such a cursory review can no more than indicate the com- 
prehensive nature of this history and its entertaining sidelights 
on the lives and characters of 
the great men from General 
Dearborn down through the 
list of 28 presidents to the 
present incumbent of office, 
Mr. Albert C. Burrage. The 
latter has been president for a 
longer time than any other 
man in its history and under 
his fostering care the society 
has shown a greater increase in 
membership and a broader de- 
velopment of its activities than 
at any time in the century of 
its existence. The book is hand- 
somely bound, profusely illus- 
trated and in every way a 
credit to the author and to the 
society. 


Parry’s Lily 
in the East 


ILIUM Parryi has settled 
down most comfortably 
in my garden at Peekskill, 
N. Y., and seems to be as 
hardy as L. pardalinum and 
L. Humboldtii, also West 
Coast lilies. It bloomed in 
early July. It has a strong 
stem and foliage and sends up 
several stems from one root 
stock. The flowers are a clear 
pale yellow and open out side- 
ways, but the finest character- 
istic is its fresh invigorating 
fragrance, not at all like the 
heavy scent characteristic of 
most lilies. Its color, shape and 
fragrance are so striking that it 
created a sensation among my 
friends. I have it growing in 
slight shade where it gets the 
morning sun for a short time 
only; the soil is clay with a 
strong admixture of sand and 
is very well drained. 
—Helen M. Fox. 
New York City. 


Leaf Mold Prepared Quickly 


RECENT note in Horticulture says, ‘“The only real 

drawback to the saving and use of the fallen leaves is 
the length of time it takes to decay them. . . . Two full 
seasons before they are considered in the best condition.” 
The gardener who has a few chickens need not wait so long. 
If the dead leaves are dumped in the chicken yard before 
Christmas, the incessant scratch and tear of the sharp prongs 
that can do so much damage in the garden beds will reduce 
them to fine black mold by the next July. Not only is the 








Parry’s Lily as It Grows for Mrs. Fox at Peekskill, N. Y. 
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process speeded up by this plan, but no laborious turning 
over of the pile at frequent intervals is required—the chickens 
take care of that. In fact, this service rendered by them is 
almost enough of itself to justify any gardener in keeping 
them—certainly enough to turn the scale if they seem doubt- 
fully profitable with respect to the egg yield. 

If the weather is dry when the leaf mold is to be used, 
sifting it through a quarter-inch screen will remove branches, 
twigs and other rubbish that may have been dumped in 
with the leaves and make it easier to handle, but sifting 
damp leaf mold is too trouble- 
some to be worth while, and 
the larger sticks can be picked 
out by hand as the leaf mold 
is dug into the beds. 

—Bernard H. Lane. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Friendly 
Arenarias 


RENARIAS are friendly 
plants, and why more of 
them are not used is hard to 
understand. Of 50 or more 
rock gardens visited during the 
past few years, not more than 
a half dozen could show a 
single arenaria. If ease of prop- 
agation and culture, sureness 
and beauty of bloom go to 
make up a desirable plant, we 
have it in this family of sand- 
worts. 

Arenaria’ balearica makes 
broad cushions of bright green 
moss, rarely over an inch or 
two high, covered with tiny, 
white flowers in Spring. This 
is a mossy thing for a cool, 
moist spot, which will cover 
up a host of sins as well as any 
choice, frail plants that get in 
its way. It is fine to use in the 
joints of stone steps and walks 
in shade. It has been my ex- 
perience that this species does 
its best only when it is given 
a constant, even supply of 
moisture—not bogginess but a 
condition approximating rock 
garden soil that has a good 
rain once a week. 

A. cexspitosa is a friendly 
plant, even more so than the 
first named. Sun or shade, wet 
or dry, it goes right on making 
patches of green moss and, in 
Spring, has the characteristic 
white flowers of the family. 

A. gracilis lacks the mossiness of the first two but is a 
charming, small thing with narrow leaves and white flowers. 
Give it full sun to get it to do the best. 

The easiest and, I believe, the best of the sandworts is 
A. montana. All of the arenarias are easy from seed and this 
one is no exception. It germinates readily and grows apace 
into broad masses of slender foliage three or four inches deep 
which are smothered with large, white flowers in late Spring. 
Its simple needs are sun and a well-drained soil. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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Garden Classics 
By 


ERNEST H. WILSON 


M.A., V.M.H. 
Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 
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Aristocrats of the Garden 


In this volume will be found the origin and history, names and 
idiosyncrasies, propagation and development, usefulness and beauty 
of those plants which it is the hope and desire of all garden-lovers 
to see growing in their own gardens—the Aristocrats. 


Price $5.00 


More Aristocrats of the Garden 


Mr. Wilson presents in “More Aristocrats of the Garden” an en- 
tirely different group of plants to those discussed in his volume on 
the same subject, “Aristocrats of the Garden.” 

In “More Aristocrats of the Garden” Mr. Wilson has been most 
specific. The book is practical from Preface to Epilogue. It deals 
with the question of suitability of plants for certain locations to a 
degree attempted in no other volume. 


Price $5.00 


China— Mother of Gardens 


This volume reveals the tremendous debt the world, and espe- 
cially America, owes to China for the material that graces modern 
gardens. 

Here is the story of Mr. Wilson’s extensive travels in western 
China into country that had hitherto been little explored and from 
which Mr. Wilson culled the horticultural treasures of the Flowery 


Kingdom. 
Price $10.00 


Plant Hunting 


This book reveals, for the first time, how strange parts of .the 
world were combed by intrepid explorers for beauties that grace 
American gardens. 

Here are two volumes, filled with adventure, glowing with the 
ardor of the explorer. Mr. Wilson has made seven plant hunting 
trips—to Africa, the Tropics, Australia, New Zealand, China, 
Korea, Japan, India, the East Indies, and other lands, penetrating 
into the secret places from which he has gathered more than 2,700 
horticultural specimens for American gardens. 


Two Volumes — Price $15.00 
America’s Greatest Garden 


Mr. Wilson’s world-wide fame as a plant explorer is equaled by 
the fame of his writings. In “America’s Greatest Garden” Mr. 
Wilson is at his best. Love of his subject is evident on every page. 
The style is easy and the whole work is rich in charm. In language 
that is simple and brilliant, he tells the story, or rather sings the 
song, of beauty in flower and fruit, in bud, leaf and bark. 


Price $3.00 
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“The Anatomy of Dessert’ by Edward A. Bunyard. Published by 
Dulau and Company, Ltd., London, England. 

What the author really means by his title is fruits available 
for dessert. Yet this is not a fruit book in the usual sense. It 
is the attempt of a connoisseur to identify and discuss dessert 
fruits which are eaten the world around. It is written with 
the acute appreciation of a gourmet and the literary finish of a 
bookman, which means that it is the work of a man who 
can toy with fruits and with words equally well. He makes 
no secret of his personal preference, saying: ‘‘Let the French- 
man have his pear, the Italian his fig, the Jamaican may retain 
his farinaceous banana, and the Malay his durian, but for 
us—the apple. In a careful pomological study of my fellow- 
men I have met but one who really disliked apples, but as 
he was a Scotchman born in Bavaria, educated in England, 
domiciled in Italy he is quite obviously ruled out.”’ 

That the author is an epicure is evident from the paragraph 
in which he says: ““The right season to eat an apple is a 
matter of importance; to catch the volatile ethers at their 
maximum development and the acids and sugars at their most 
grateful balance requires knowledge and experiment.” 

In spite of his predilection for apples, however, the writer 
devotes chapters to apricots, cherries, figs, grapes, peaches and 
nectarines along with a description of the particular points 
in culture, handling and preparation which brings them to 
the table at the exact moment when they are at their best. He 
takes his work seriously, too, as will the reader perhaps after 
learning that such fruits as the lowly melon turned history 
in its course and hurled dynasties from their destinies when a 
momentary weakness was in the direction of distension rather 
than degustation. 





“Plant Ecology,”” by John E. Weaver and Frederic E. Clements. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York City. Price $4. 
Plant ecology deals with the relation of plants to their 


environment. It is an important subject and one which has 
been elaborated in several books but never more fully or more 
comprehensively than in this new volume, which is designed 
primarily for school purposes, although not out of place in 
the library. As the authors state, the field of ecology is new in 
its fundamental contributions to a general understanding of 
the plant world upon which man and animals are dependent. 
The subject is one best studied in the field, a fact which has 
been kept in mind in the writing of this book, although 
garden, greenhouse and laboratory work have also been 
outlined. 


“Ornamental Dwarf Fruit Trees’’ by Eberhard Abjornson. Published by 
A. T. DeLaMare Co., New York City. Price $1.50. 
This book, while very small, will help to answer the 


questions which are constantly being asked about the methods 
to be followed in training fruit trees against walls or fences 
or around trellises in the manner which has been followed 
in Europe for many years. The author believes that there are 
several good reasons for growing dwarf trees in American 
gardens, although not necessarily trees trained on a support. 
He gives an adequate description of pruning principles and 
practices and tells how to form and shape trained trees. His 
descriptions are made doubly useful by many drawings, illus- 
trating the various operations in detail. 


‘Perennials of Flowerland’’ by Alice T. A. Quackenbush. Published by 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. Price $1.50. 

This attractive book is really a collection of plant biog- 
raphies, each having a page to itself and giving the more 
important cultural requirements for each. Every other page 
is left blank for convenience, no doubt, in making notes. 
There are many occasions when a little book of this sort will 


be found useful. 
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Poison Ivy and Poison Sumac 


Please tell me something about the relation of poison ivy to poison 
sumac and, if not out of place in your magazine, also give me a remedy for 
poison ivy poisoning. 


The name poison ivy is really a misnomer, for the plant is 
not related to the common ivy. It is a sumac, and closely 
related to the even more vicious poison sumac that grows in 
our bogs. Poison ivy can be recognized easily by the three- 
parted leaves, which have given rise to the old saying: ‘‘Leaves 
three, let it be!” The plant may either climb trees by means 
of aerial roots that cling to the bark or it may creep along just 
under the surface of the soil, sending up thickets of short, 
woody shrubs from a foot to three or four feet high. In this 
latter form the plant is sometimes called ‘‘poison oak,” but 
that name is incorrect; it belongs by rights to a related shrub 
of the Pacific Coast. 


Poison sumac troubles fewer persons than poison ivy, but 
those who are susceptible get hit harder. It is perhaps provi- 
dential that this shrub grows only in acid-water bogs or on 
their borders, where only botanists or determined hikers ven- 
ture. But where a road has been built through boggy country 
even automobilists will sometimes come to grief from it. It 
looks very much like ordinary sumac, but can be distinguished 
by its pale gray bark and its drooping clusters of white berries. 

A preventive of poison ivy poison recommended by Dr. 
James B. McNair of the Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, is a five per cent solution of ferric chloride in water, 
or in a mixture of water, alcohol and glycerin. This is to be 
washed on all exposed skin surfaces before going into the 
woods and allowed to dry without wiping. The thin deposit 
of iron salt neutralizes the ivy poison immediately upon con- 
tact. This remedy has been in use by the botany classes of the 
University of Chicago for several years with very good 
results. 

For persons who have had the ill luck to become poisoned, 
Dr. James F. Couch of the United States Department of 
Agriculture recommends a wash of a three per cent solution 
of potassium permanganate. This oxidizes the poison and 
healing follows rapidly. This remedy leaves the skin brown, 
but the stain may be removed with a one per cent solution 
of oxalic acid. Any of these remedies can be mixed by any 
druggist without a prescription. 


The True Star-of-Bethlehem 


P the issue of October 15 there appeared in Horticulture 
a short article in which Campanula isophylla was referred 
to as Star-of-Bethlehem. 

There seems to be an impression, more or less general, that 
these two plants are the same, while as a matter of fact noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. This impression has been 
given some impetus by the fact that at least one grower, 
whose catalogue enjoys a wide distribution, lists and sells 
Campanula isophylla as Star-of-Bethlehem. 

Star-of-Bethlehem is properly Ornithogalum umbellatum, 
a member of the lily family, and in no way related to Cam- 
panula isophylla, which, as its name indicates, is a bell-flower. 
Ornithogalum is a bulbous plant. Its leaves, which spring 
directly from the bulb, are narrow, drooping and grass-like, 
much the same as those of the scilla, to which it is closely re- 
lated. Its flower stem, which also rises from the bulb, is slen- 
der and leafless, six to eight inches high, and terminated by a 
raceme of starry white flowers, each having six narrow, 
pointed petals. There are a great many species of ornithoga- 
lum, all native to the Old World. The bulbs are fairly plenti- 
ful and moderately priced. It blooms somewhat earlier than 
the campanulas. 


—wW. J. Pettee. 
Marquette, Mich. 
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Heart Cypress 
Plant Tubs 


E take pleasure in directing the attention 

of our patrons to our Plant Tub Manu- 
facturing Department. These are described in 
our Special Tub pamphlet. In addition to 
Plant Tcubs we manufacture Window Boxes 
and all kinds of Garden Furniture from 
sketches and specifications, furnishing esti- 
mates on such special work. 


Our wooden work represents the highest 
perfection of the wood-worker’s art. Full 
description in our Tub pamphlet. 





Tub No. 12 













Tub No. 2 Tub No. 13 





Tub No. 11 Round Tub 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalog 


Visit 
Nursery 


RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


You will.confer a favor on us by mentioning “Horticulture” 








| 
| 












GENUINE HOLLAND 


“Tdeal”’ 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 
MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 


MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 
and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 
over any other known commodity for humus 

Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale. 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large in 
bags st $1.50, same deliveries. Large carton — $1.50 delivered Parcel 
east of sissippi River. Ask for our [ o on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. e carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 
by leading 


BOSTON. A comeneee plant food endorsed 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 


EXCELSIOR 
FLOWER SEED CLEANER 


Patent applied for 
, ie . sa ee ee ee ee 





Size, 9x54, x2% inches 
Contains three different copper mesh wire screens, which will make 
your own seed gathering a real pleasure, and insure better plants 
acclimated to your soil. 


Mailed to any address on receipt of $5 
Money returned if not satisfactory 
T. S. Hargesheimer, Jr. 
Packard Building, 15th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This would make an ideal Holiday Gift 


T. S. HARGESHEIMER, JR. 
Packard Building, 15th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find $ 
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Honesty in the Garden 

HE reference to honesty, Lunaria biennis (Page 555, 

November 15), gives the impression that it grows like 
a weed, but this is far from being the fact in many sections, 
as is proved by the fact that most of the sprays sold in the 
stores are imported from England. The plant, being a bi- 
ennial, must be sown in May to ensure strong plants for the 
following year, and because of their large succulent leaves, 
they need quite as much protection as Canterbury bells. But 
whereas the latter are readily transplantable at any time, 
honesty because of its long tap root and lack of fiber cannot 
be transplanted with much success except in the seedling 
stage. Indeed, to achieve best results, the seeds should be 
sown where the plants are to flower, the needful thinning 
being done as soon as the plants are moving well. 

Apart from this weakness of roots, honesty is prone to all 
the ailments that afflict the family. On soil at all acid, or im- 
pregnated with oak leaves as my own is, black rot and club 
root are a perpetual menace; in fact, one is lucky if 25 per cent 
of the seedlings escape one or the other of these plagues. Lime 
in some form is essential to success and even when it is 
applied, it does not always prove efficacious; in fact, the best 
plants I ever had came up as chance seedlings among the 
rocks. The past season every plant I set out faded away. 

Incidentally, the silky ovals which are used for decoration 
are not the seed pods, but the inner membranes which separate 
the seeds of each pod. The purplish flowers, exactly like those 
of cabbage in form, are not at all ornamental, but they are 
followed by the flat, green disk-like seed pods and these must 
be allowed to reach full maturity before the stems are cut, 
after which the outer skins of the pods may readily be rubbed 
off and the seeds removed. Should the season be wet there 
is always a possibility of disease which blackens the pods 
when they are maturing, and at such times the commercial 
growers in England have to bleach the stems after the seeds 
have been removed as the disease blackens or stains the inner 
membrane. 

Lunaria biennis, sometimes listed as an annual, is a native 
of Europe, including Britain, and it has been cultivated nearly 
400 years. There is also a white form, albiflora, and a varie- 
gated-leaved form is occasionally seen. The perennial form, 
rediviva, I have never seen. The popular name, honesty, pre- 
sumably is due to the transparency of the inner membrane 
of the pods, but in many places it is called the moonwort 
because of the shape of the pods; the botancal name, lunaria, 
is derived from Luna, the moon. Some writers here quote it as 
moonpenny, moneypenny and King Arthur’s money, but 
there is absolutely no reason for associating the plant with 
money. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Flowers Used for Color Effects 


WOULD like to add to your list of “Winter bouquets”’ a 

charming one which I have made with honesty, the dried 
Joe Pye weed, a delightful deep raspberry color, and Baby’s 
breath. The dried ageratum (the tall kind) is very pretty. A 
few months ago an article on color schemes, or color in a 
border, brought to mind a charming combination I had this 
Summer, a bed about 16 by four feet, with coreopsis, ther- 
mopsis, white phlox, helianthus, and in front of the taller 
yellow and white, daffodils first, then wall flowers, nastur- 
tiums and montbretias. It was a charming blending of yellows 
and whites. 

—Ellen D. Wood. 

New Canaan, Conn. 
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Pests to Be Found on House Plants* 


7, gorweigl bugs and aphids (plant lice) have soft bodies 
that are easily injured. To destroy them you can either 
dip them into a killing solution, or you can fumigate them 
somewhat as the florist does in the greenhouse. 

To kill by dipping, make a solution of the following in- 
gredients: one-quarter teaspoonful of Black Leaf 40, one- 
quarter ounce of ivory soap, one quart of water (warm). 
Dissolve the soap in the water and add the Black Leaf 40. Use 
the mixture warm but not hot. Dip the whole plant into it. 
To keep the soil from falling out when the pot is upside 
down, you may hold a paper over it. If your plants are 
large, double the quantities used to make the solution. 

If you prefer, you can spray this solution onto the plants 
instead of dipping them into it. For this, you will need a 
spray pump, or an atomizer. When you have sprayed the 
upper surface of the leaves turn the plant over and spray the 
under surface as well. The following day spray the plants 
with clear water to wash off the solution. 

Black Leaf 40 is a solution of nicotine, the active part of 
tobacco. You can buy it in small cans. When you are unable 
to obtain it, use a solution of ivory soap and water in the 
proportions given. This will do the work but not so well. 

For the scale insects, you will need a stronger solution than 
for the soft-bodied aphids. The hard scale covering makes it 
impossible to smother the insects with fumes. The following 
is the best remedy for scales: one-quarter ounce of whale-oil 
soap, one quart of water (warm). Dissolve the soap in 
warm water and dip the plants into the solution, as was sug- 
gested for the aphids. If you discover the scales before there 
are very many, it may not be necessary for you to use the 
whale-oil soap. Pick them off one by one, being careful not to 
injure the stems by scratching or bruising. Mealy bugs may 
be picked off in the same way. 

The red spider, which is really a mite, is one of the worst 
pests you will have to be on the lookout for. He is so tiny 
that he looks more like a grain of red pepper than a live 
creature. Sometimes he is brown or brick colored rather than 
red, but, whatever shade he may disguise himself in, he is a 
deadly enemy. He has a way of spinning a fine web over 
himself wherever he goes. Under this he is pretty safe from 
tobacco fumes and even from soap and nicotine solutions. 
The best way to get rid of him if he comes alone, or with 
only a few of his family, is to knock him off. This can be 
done with so simple a means as clear water if you use force 
enough to break his webs. Lay the plant on its side and spray 
it all over, using a fine nozzle, as advised a little earlier. 

If he brings all his relatives and all his friends, as he will 
if you give him a chance, you will have to treat him rougher 
still. Heat a tub of water to 120 degrees Fahrenheit and im- 
merse the plant in it for about half a minute. You may 
think that this treatment will be sure to kill your plants 
but it is less likely to do so than is the red spider. 

If you find small white worms in the soil, saturate the soil 
with lime-water once or twice instead of giving the usual 
watering. Dissolve a piece of fresh lime in water. Let this 
settle until the water is clear. Then pour off the clear liquid 
and set it aside ready to use. You may wonder how you can 
tell when there are worms and insect larve in the soil. If your 
plants look sickly and you cannot find the cause above 
ground, if you are sure you have not overfed it nor given it 
too much water nor allowed insects to feed upon its stems 
and leaves, then look for the trouble in the soil. If there is 
nothing near the surface, turn the plant out of the pot and 
look among the roots. Give the plant new soil if you are 
obliged to take it out of the pot. But try the limewater treat- 
ment first. If that fails, it will then be time to take the plant 
out of the pot. If you see small flies emerging from the surface 
of the soil, you may take it as a fairly good indication that 
there are insect larve at work on the roots of the plant. 





*From a Cornell Rural School leaflet. 
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Good News for Gasdiseicee 


VERY garden enthusiast needs the help of a magazine devoted 
exclusively to gardening. As one of our readers puts it: “The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle contains information that is not available in any 
other form which makes it very necessary to the careful gardener.” 


These Brilliant Writers Will Contribute in 1930 





Ernest K. Thomas, formerly manager of 
the Agricultural Department of the Rhode 
Island Trust Oompany, and lately ap- 
pointed superintendent of parks of the 
city of Providence, is conducting a de- 
partment in our columns entitled ‘“Re- 
search Work in Horticulture.” In this 
he reviews experimental achievements, 
tests, etc. 


J. H. Nicolas, noted rosarian, is con- 
ducting a department on Roses. He is 
the author of the Rose Manual, an en- 
cyclopedia for the American amateur. 


Paul W. Dempsey, field superintendent 
of the Market Garden Field Station, a 
part of the Department of Education of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, is 
to write the articles for the Vegetable 
Department. 


T. H. Everett, a graduate of Kew Gar- 
dens, now in charge of gardening on a 
Westchester County estate is conducting 
the Flower Garden Department. Mr. 
Everett also gives garden advice in 
column headed, “As Our Readers In- 
quire.” 











As the official organ of National Associa- 
tion of Gardeners, the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle publishes the news of this organiza- 
tion, also special articles submitted by 
branch members. 


7 Monthly Visits, $1.00 


Send us $1 for seven months’ trial subscrip- 
tion. Or send $2 for full year, plus current 
issue, 13 months in all. 










Gardeners’ Chronicle 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Planting Your Trees and Shrubs 


NEED NOT BE DISCONTINUED even if the weather 
is getting a little colder. 
| Our wide and varied experience in handling trees of all 
sizes and descriptions enables us to continue PLANTING 
EVEN the LARGEST AFTER the GROUND is 
FROZEN SOLID. 
It may be that YOU HAVE A SPECIAL PLACE 
WHERE YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE A LARGE 
SPECIMEN PLANTED. 
Ask us how we do it, and you will be surprised to find that 
it will COST YOU LESS than though you were to have 


it done in warm weather. Safety guaranteed. 

CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 








Not Open 
Sundays 














Hdeal Christmas Gift 


For Your Garden-Loving Friend 
A Year’s Subscription to 


HORTICULTURE 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 
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() Check here if you wish a Christmas greeting card sent 

















Trade Mark Registere d 
Wilson’s O. K. 
plant spray 


Spray your plants, flowers anc 
shrubs regularly with Wilson's 
O. K. Plant Spray. By so-doing 
you will instantly rid them of 
insect pests—giving them a new 
lease on life. Recommended by 
Officers of the Garden Club of 
America. Half-pint 40c, Quart 
$1.00; Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
$12.00. 
Also Manufacturers of 


WILSON’S RHODY-LIFE 
For Rhododendrons 


WILSON’S SCALE-O 
Destroys Scale Insects and Egge 








Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 











Dept. H 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Dwarf 
Hedge Yew 


(Taxus canadensis stricta) 


The only satisfactory ever- 
green substitute for Box- 
wood Edging in our severe 
New England climate. 


Hardy, really dwarf, fine 
texture, dark, easily 
grown, thoroughly tested 
during the past twelve 
years. 


This and other rare plants 
shown by us in the re- 
cent Centennial Autumn 
Flower Exhibition are 
listed in our seasonal Price 
Lists. We will send you 
a copy upon request. 


WYMAN'S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Mass. 
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Two Interesting and Unique Oaks 


ig geht (Mass.) people constantly see the Phellos oak, 
without knowing it. Multitudes observe it without 
knowing that it is an oak. Similarly, nearly all the folks of 
Toledo, Ohio, of the vicinity herein referred to, glance at 
and pass by the Cerris oak, unaware of its name and of its 
unusual characteristics. 

The Phellos oak is in the foot-walk street, just outside the 
children’s playground, in the Fenway, Boston; there the 
citizens intelligently enjoy Muddy River park surroundings, 
and take pleasure in the movements of sauntering adults, 
baby carriages, and youth at play; but over and above them 
the Phellos oak, with the double name of Willow oak and 
of Southern oak, stands in pretty outline, swinging branch- 
lets and waving leaves. 

In the Ohio city, passengers on street and sidewalks of 
Woodruff, between the Lutheran and the Congregational 
churches, as well as those taking short-cut paths through a 
small vacant site on the eastern side, are attracted by an oak 
more green in color, and more thickly set with foliage than 
any quercus they have seen elsewhere, all unaware that it is 
the Turkey oak, the Quercus cerris of Europe and Asia, trans- 
planted into Ohio, which gives them their unwonted pleas- 
ure. 

Quercus phellos is almost a tall, domed, 40-foot high 


- cylinder, in form. It is neat, dignified, and would make a 


majestic avenue. Its leaves average one and one-half inches 
by one-half inch, forming delicate oblongs, tapering to both 
ends. These leaves are un-notched, even without teeth, and 
are especially close together. My pressed leaves are a pretty 
green now in December, and appear as if they would re- 
main so indefinitely. The Fenway tree is bare today, though 
thick with forking branchlets. 

In the Arboretum there stand several specimens of Q. cerris 
under very tall oaks, themselves but young growths. Naturally, 
in such a situation, they are making upwards for space and 
light, narrow in width, with branches somewhat like Lom- 
bardy poplars at small angles from the perpendicular. The 
leaves of the Toledo Turkey oak are shorter and wider, meas- 
uring three and one-quarter inches by two inches, while the 
Arboretum cerris averages three and one-half inches by one 
and two-thirds inches. Both are notched more or less deeply, 
carrying 12 to 18 positive lobes. The Woodruff Street oak 
was a beauty in closing October. It was a dome-crowned 
sugar loaf in form. Its lower branches droop slightly; all 
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Rare Varieties of Japanese 
Tree Peonies, Wisterias and 
Maples 
FOR SALE 
For Propagating Purposes Only 


To Be Transferred Under Permit of 
the U. S. Federal Horticultural Board 


30 Varieties Tree Peonies 
10 Varieties Wisterias 
10 Varieties Maples 

For particulars address 


LORELOPE NURSERY 
East Setauket, Long Island, N. Y. 








IRIS DELPHINIUM SEED 
PEONIES prey 


GEO. N. SMITH 


167 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


DELPHINIUMS 

















A Christmas Table Centerpiece 
from CAPE COD 


A most charming arrangement of natural greens, cones, bay- 
berry, holly and red berries with three Christmas-red candles. 


An ideal Christmas gift, or the distinctive note in 
your own holiday decorations. 


Each $3.50 Delivered 


Catalogue of other “greens” on request 


H. V. LAWRENCE, Falmouth, Mass. 




















GARDEN LECTURES 


Autochromes in a Spring Garden. (8) 
beautiful self-color photography slides), 


Continuous Bloom in the Hardy Garden, 


MRS. PRESTON RICE 
Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





CROCKET?’S Collection 
of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 2 Collections $6.00 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster ve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 
Phlox Procumbens, 
———— Re , blue 


Sedum ay yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue - 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Oranford, N. J. 








Thomas J.Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 

Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - . MASS. 














PERENNIALS 


Choice and Unusual 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Pramingham Centre, Mass. 
CATALOG 
Our New State Road Is Completed 


Dreer’s 


An endless source of interest, thes 
winter evenings, when the planning of 
your summer garden affords so much 
enjoyment. The 1930 edition is filled 
with cuts of Flowers and Vegetables 
and sound cultural advice. 





A copy free if you mention 
“‘Horticulture”’ 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Ps 
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These Two Rare Shrubs 
From Out of the West 


Will Bring 


Charm and Distinction 


To Eastern Gardens 


Prunus Oistena (Dwarf Red Leafed 
peepee Op By BD 
ng or purple s , 
Red flowers and fruit. Its rich color 
tones invaluable in landscape and 
foundation planting. 
EBuo’ us Atropurpureus or “Wahoo,” 
the Sioux Indian name for “Burning 
Bush.” No other coloring in nature so 
rich as the red of the opening seed pod 
with the crimson of the sus ed 
seed. One of the showiest of orna- 
mentals. 


$1.50 Each For the Two $2.50 
Three of a Kind $3.00 


THE WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 
New, Rare and Standard Rosebushes. 
Size, vitality, hardiness and other ben- 
efits of a ed climate in this stock. 
rite for list 








Christmas Gifts 


OF 
Woodland Glories 


Evergreen boughs, wreaths, 
gift baskets and assortments, 
all of material from Vermont 
fields and woods. 


Attractive ‘‘Fall Glories’’ Circular, 
Free on Application 





Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBUENE, VT. 
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SEEDS 








BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-Grown, Hardy Evergreens, 


Forest and Ornamental Stock, 


especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 





Campanula isophylla 
Italian Bellflower 


This lovely Italian plant which is fre- 
quently but erroneously called, Star of 
Bethlehem, and is most often seen in 
cottage windows in old-fashioned cot- 
tages on the Cape, is suitable, also, as a 
hanging plant for conservatories. We 
have both the white and the blue forms, 
well established in 4-inch pots at $1.25 


each. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston 





Massachusetts 
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others spread out far horizontally, crowding each other in 
their abundance. No other tree, and no shrub, has a place-in 
the tiny park, and the cerris seems intent on covering the 
whole area. I possess Arboretum cerris leaves, pressed 15 
months ago, which have kept their natural color. My Toledo 
leaves were green in October, and are now of the same color 
after more than a month. This tells of one unique feature 
of the Turkey oak—its leaves are semi-evergreen. About 
November 1 the Toledo cerris was lovely in its bright emerald 
and abounding with foliage. It seemed as if the newly made 
and widened Woodruff Avenue had produced a new kind of 
tree, a pine-oak, or an oak-pine, so green and so ample was 
the foliage. 
—Lemon L. Uhl. 

Boston, Mass. 


Joyous Cavalier Blooms Late 


NEW, brilliant crimson red rose which is fittingly named 

Joyous Cavalier should be added to the list of Fall- 
blooming roses given by Mr. MacFarland in the November 1 
issue of Horticulture, judging by its performance this season. 
The large bushy plants averaged over eight normal buds and 
flowers apiece on November 11. 

Each large pointed bud opens into a semi-double, cup- 
shaped flower that lasts well when cut, the petals finally 
dropping free. Possibly, Christmas red best expresses the 
cheerfulness of the coloring in Joyous Cavalier. The insides 
of the petals are velvety crimson red while the reflex surfaces 
are a glossy lighter red that reflects the color, making it 
livelier. An added glow to the depths of the blooms comes 
from a touch of yellow at the base of the petals. 

It is characteristic of this rose to send up strong, moderately 
thorny brown canes which branch freely near the top sending 
out many buds on long stems which are thin but wiry, thus 
making bushy plants three feet and more high. The foliage 
is remarkably free of disease and is retained right to the 
ground, even in mid-November.:Red runs in the veins of the 
plant, even the reverse sides of the leaves being colored. 

Joyous Cavalier was used in a desk arrangement on 
November 11 with white blooms of the Christmas rose 
(Helleborus niger) which were cut from field-grown plants 
that had been “‘heeled in’’ in a sunny, protected coldframe for 
a month and a half. (The plants are now in full flower.) 
This combination was quite unseasonable, yet exceedingly 
cheerful on chilly November days. 

—Paul F. Frese. 
West Grove, Pa. 


Lady’s Delights for Late Blooms 


IVING in an old house I have tried to have as many of 
the old time favorites in my garden as possible. I find 
that the lady’s delights or heart’s ease are well worth 
considering in the borders. These flowers never give a showy 
effect but I find much pleasure in having their little face-like 
flowers in bloom at Thanksgiving and later and as early as 
March when so few things are blooming in my garden. 

I have kept good vigorous plants for the last few years 
by planting the clumps at the edge of the vegetable garden 
in the late Spring. They seed themselves in the Fall and 
bloom well into December. I transplant the young plants 
from the vegetable garden early in the Spring, and have a 
good display of blooms as early as March. 

The plants are very hardy but they are wanderers. I find 
that this method of letting them scatter their seed in the 
vegetable garden is a good means of being assured of thrifty 
plants of this old time favorite which so often escapes from 
the garden or becomes weedy in appearance. 

—Ellen C. Rice. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
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ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc 
29-P Burling Slip, New York 
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Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 
Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 





Choice line of 
STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 
Native Plant Material 
If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 





Buy 
Gladiolus 


Bulbs NOW 


Now is harvest time and special prices can 
be given for December delivery. Several 
African Species. 


Send for list of 100 “BEST” or 
“PAVORITE” Gladiolus 


“The Gladiolus Book”—$5.10 postpaid 
SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 


Sharon, Mass. 





MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


We specialize in the better bulbs and 
hardy plants. 


Catalogue Free on Request 





You'll Like Our New Catalog 


And it is yours for the asking. If you are 
not already on our mailing list just drop 
us a line and the catalog will come to you 
by the first mail. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville 
Dr. B. R. Bales, Prop. 


Ohio 





URIS IheWorlds Best 


From the smallest to the tallest- 

rliest midseason and late - 
IRIS for every purpose — 

Correspondence Solicited: 


Robert Wayman Bayside.LINY 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 


De Luxe Glad Mixture 


A mixture of all fine, named varieties, 

containing many that are expensive. We 

usually sell out on this mixture, before 

were time, to customers who have 

ought it before. 

50c per doz., $3.50 per hundred postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Sam Carpenter Gardens 
Oswego Kansas 
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Witloof Chicory 


met a number of years we forced witloof chicory in our 
cellar in exactly the manner described on Page 552 of 
Horticulture for November 15, but always had great difficulty 
in freeing the shoots from sand and dirt. We now use a 
method which furnishes shoots free from sand; a thing very 
much to be desired, as sand in the chicory when it appears 
on the table is as bad or worse than when it shows up in 
the spinach. Our method is as follows: 

A box about 24 inches deep by 18 inches wide by three 
feet long is prepared so that one of the three-foot sides can 
be opened on hinges placed about half way between the top 
and bottom of the box. Holes are bored in the sides and 
bottom of the box for drainage. The chicory roots are 
trimmed and planted in the box in a mixture of sand and 
garden soil in such a way that when this mixture has been 
firmed about the roots the crowns stand about two inches 
above its surface. This should place the crowns level with 
or slightly above the edge of the box when the side is swung 
down on its hinges. Wash off any dirt and sand which may 
have been spilled on the crowns. 

The hinged side is now lifted up and hooked or wired 
into place and the remaining space in the box filled up with 
moist granulated peat moss. The peat is kept moist but not 


too wet until one day an exploring hand finds the shoots 
grown long enough to be ready for the table. The hinged 
side is now let down, the peat moss scraped out and the 
shoots exposed for cutting. Since the crowns are above the 
soil the shoots have never come in contact with it and our 
experience has been that what little peat adheres to the shoots 
is easily brushed or washed away. 

If care is taken not to damage the crown in removing the 
shoots the roots will continue to produce new ones, some 
roots having given us as many as five crops. In general the 
roots send up a single large shoot at first but the second and 
subsequent crops consist of many small shoots, which while 
perhaps not so attractive for the individual salad plate as the 
large single shoot are nevertheless just as crisp and fine in 


flavor. 


The roots can be planted quite close together and through 
the use of such a box as described above a family of four 
can be served with generous portions at least twice a week 
for several months from one planting. 

We raise from seed the roots we force but roots can be 
purchased at a reasonable price. Witloof chicory, under the 
alias of French endive, retails in our markets at about 60 cents 


per pound. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


—A. I. Snoddy. 
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Gardener Superintendent — 48 years old, 
married, no children, German-American, 
wishes position on private estate. Very 
well experienced in landscape gardening, 
reenhouse work, orchids, Dg ewer me cut 
owers, and pot plants. Good botanist and 
propagator. Also experienced in vegetables 
and fruit, outdoors and under glass. Very 
best of references. M. C. ch, 8828 
87th St., Woodhaven, L. I. 





POSITION WANTED 
with en designer or nursery. Can 
make a small investment. Experience in 
designing and supervising planting, and in 
handling the finest materials. Address 
Mrs. Arthur Rice, Hewlett, L. I., N. Y. 





POSITION WANTED 


Young man with four years’ experience in 
landscape gardening wishes a position on 
private estate or caring for shrubs and 
trees for the winter, pone, etc. Gradu- 
ate of Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


G. 8S. M., Care of “Horticulture” 








SECRETARY SEEKS POSITION 


The former secretary to the director of 
the Harvard Botanic Garden desires « 
position which calls for a tho hly 
trained man who is familiar with plant 
names. The best of references. yO mes 
E. B., Horticulture, 300 Massach 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED 
Superintendent or head gardener. Single, 
87. Experienced in greenhouse, landscape 
gardening and general supervision of pri- 
vate estate. Desires permanent position 
where ability and character is appreciated. 
A-1 reference. 


F. F. P., Care of “Horticulture” 





Young greenhouse man desires pesition, 
understands gardening and the care of 
estate. Excellent references. Address 


G. H., Care of “Horticulture” 
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and Azaleas 
We can supply fine collected plants of the 
above in any quantities and sizes. 
We collect these plants from a tract of 
16,000 acres owned by the Linville Im. 
provement Company, which has an eleyg. 
tion of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Fall shipments commence about September 
1st. Spring shipments about March ist, 
L. A. & P. J. BERCKMANS 
(Associates) 

Augusta, Geor 
Formerly of the firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains” 
. NORTH CAROLINA 
Samples of our stock were displayed at the 
Nurserymen’s Convention in ton, 
July 16th to 18th, 1929 
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Native Rhododendrons 


Beautiful Specimens for mass planting and wood. 
land development. At the porch entrance, around 
foundation walls, in groups along driveway, or 
at the edge of woodland, native rhodod 
are at their best. .We have these plants both ig 
seedlings and Specimen clumps. 

Write for Illustrated Price List 


TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 575, Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Car Lot Shipments a Specialty 





New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Grows an enormous variety 
Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Perennials 


“Grown in the Cold Country; It’s Hardy” 


Mitchell Farm Nurseries 
BARRE, VERMONT 





TEN CACTI 


Carefully selected plants of pleasing 
contrast, all named and ideal for pot- 
ting or outdoor gardens. 
Postpaid for $2.75 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizona 








BOOKLETS 


ABOUT DAHLIAS 


50c each, Postpaid 
PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE BLOOMS 
HARVESTING AND STORING DAHLIAS 
ENEMIES AND PESTS OF DAHLIAS 


All five for $2.00 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











AGRI-PAX 


KILLS INSECTS~PRESTO/ 








Controls White Fly, Mealy Bug, 
Dahlia and other Leaf Hoppers, Green 
Fly, Red Spider, Aphis and many 
other insects, including Japanese and 
Bean Beeties. Especially safe where 
there are children because it is non- 
poisonous. Will not burn or stain. 
Economical. Dilutes heavily. Send 
for circular and testimonials. 
PULVO-PAX for dusting is 
AGRI-PAX in dry form. 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Sprays, Weed Killer, Fertilizers, etc. 


Belleville New Jersey 
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to become members: 


Show 





library 
| Garden Visiting Days 


Annual Dues $3.00 


The Pennsylvania 
Borticultural Society 


Announces the following privileges 
of membership, and invites persons 


interested in promoting horticulture 


Subscription to Horticulture 
Admission to the Society’s Exhibi- 
tions and the Philadelphia Flower 


Lectures on gardening subjects 


Facilities of excellent horticultural 


| Service of Gardening Consultant 


Life Membership Fee $50.00 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 
1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LIBRARY 
NOTICE 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York wishes to extend to visitors in 
New York City the use of its Library. 
While still in its swaddling clothes, 
this Library has, nevertheless, a small 
but well chosen collection of horti- 
cultural and gardening books and 
pamphlets, to which non-members 
are cordially welcome for reference 
work. 


library. 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


Executive Offices and Library 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








HISTORY 


Massachusetts 
Horticultural 


ALBERT EMERSON BENSON 
Really the story of the rise and develop- 
ment of horticulture in America. 


Written in a popular way and filled with 
human interest. 


Beautifully 
many rare portraits. 


An indispensable volume for every garden 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


OF THE 


Society 


By 


illustrated and containing 


Price $3.00 





For Sale by the 














What makes a good 


Plant Label coop ?: 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 


Sample line for the asking 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 














E. L. SHUTE CO., Established 34 Years 

Unrivalled for use in 
Floral Work 

Unexcelled in quality, 


color and bulk 
Car lots $1.75 per bale 
f. Philadelphia 


One bale $3.00 f.0 Db. 
cars Philadelphia. 
$3.50 per bale delivered 
Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 





Direct 
Importers 








Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For the woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather 
back, makes a jolly Xmas present. $3.00 
postpaid. 

M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 


Buckwheat Hulls 


Ideal mulch for perennials, roses, 
shrubs, evergreens. Light, will not 
pack nor freeze in a solid mass. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 
810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 
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A Way to Save Trees From Rabbits 


ig your issue of November 15 the statement is made that it 
is difficult to protect trees from rabbits. After many years’ 
experience, particularly in growing fruit trees, I have found 
one positive, effective remedy. As it is a well-known fact that 
rabbits will not touch anything that has the odor of blood, I 
have taken several pounds of beef liver and rubbed the trunks 
of trees with the liver to a point on the trunks of the trees 
higher than the snow usually gets in this climate. I have 
never had a tree molested. ° 

To prove this, you can capture a wild rabbit or a tame one 
and remove the sod from around the tree and inclose it with 
poultry netting, placing the rabbit in the enclosure. The tree 
will not be touched if treated as stated above. 


—Frederick E. Bruce. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Spring Exhibitions, 1930 


March 17-22. New York, N. Y. International Flower Show in the 
Grand Central Palace. 


March 24-29. Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Flower Show, 
Commercial Museum, Thirty-fourth below Spruce Street. The 
Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., associated with The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society and The Florists’ Club of Philadelphia. 


March 25-30. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 


March 28-April 5. Chicago, Ill. Annual Spring Flower Show at 
the Hotel Sherman. 


March 29-April 5. Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland Flower Show in the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium. 


March 29-April 6. Minneapolis, Minn. Eleventh National Flower 
and Garden Show, conducted by the Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists, i in the Municipal Auditorium. 


April 4-13. Chicago, Ill. Central States Garden and Flower Show 
at the Chicago Stadium. 





GARDEN NOTES 


A GIFT EVERY GARDENER WANTS! 


Conv enient notebook for a gardener’s clip- 
pings and memoranda; 45 headings on 
loose leaves, 11x8%; attractive green 
cover. Price $2.00, including postage. Send 
check to, Garden Notes, Box 255, Short 
Hills, New Jersey. 











Shawmut Iron and Wire Works 


Everett, Mass. 







































































Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
all purposes 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 














BUELL — BOSTON 
MPORTED PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the home of 
horticultural Peat. 
Unexcelled for 

NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK 
In the Fall, a top dressing of Buell-Boston Ground 
Peat not only protects grass roots during the 
Winter and encourages growth in Spring, but dis- 
courages the growth of weeds. 
It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds light 
soil; retains moisture. Uniform in consistency and 
composition. Thoroughly dried before packing; 
bales are compact yet easy to break up. Ground 
Peat does not deterioriate with age and may 
without injury be stored outdoors as well as 
under cover. 
Specify ‘‘Fine Ground” for horticultural purposes. 
Send $4 for full-size trial bale (covers 240 sq. 
ft. one in. deep) sent freight prepaid in New 
England, or write for prices on larger quantities. 


Cc. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 








Sh Let’s do it now, 
= While they're asleep! 


During the winter months — right now — 
when trees are in their winter sleep, prac- 
tically anesthetized by the frost, is the 
very best time to perform transplanting 
operations. 


They are now easier (and more econom- 
ical) to handle. 


The frozen earth-ball around the roots 
affords maximum protection. 


There will be no loss of nourishment; no 
damage to foliage or lawns. 


When the ground thaws in the spring, the 
roots of the transplanted tree will take a 
natural hold. 


These are a few reasons why you should confer 
with us now about moving trees. The accompany- 
ing pictures of our skilled tree crews in action 
should convince you about our facilities. 


We move trees of any size, anywhere, and have 
available on nearby grounds a number of choice, 
full-grown trees, suitable for enhancing your estate. 
They include tall Canada Hemlocks, firs, maples and 
some beautiful blue spruce trees, 20 to 25 ft. high. 


Write or phone for additional informa- 
tion, or booklets about our Land- 
scape Contracting and Tree Services 


WHITE & FRANKE 


1368 Beacon Street Brookline, Mass. 
Tel. Aspinwall 0979 


or to 22 Monument Square, Portland, Maine 


Figs. 1—2—-4—-5—-6 and 8. 
Various stages in tree 
moving operations. 


Fig. 3. A tall elm recently 
transplanted on Harvard 
College grounds. 


Figs. 7—9—10. Tall, sturdy Canada 
emlocks; some of the many fine trees 
we have available for transplanting. 











